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IN  SENAM  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


February  9,  1S35. 

Read,  and  ordered  that  10,775  copies  be  printed 


Mr.  Calhoun  made  the  following 

REPORT: 

The  Select  Committee  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  ike  Execu¬ 
tive  patronage;  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  its  great 
increase  of  late ;  the  expediency  and  practicability  of  reducing  the 
same,  and  the  means  of  such  reduction ,  have  bestowed  on  the  subjects 
into  which  they  toere  directed  to  inquire,  that  deliberate  attention 
which  their  importance  demands,  and  submit,  as  the  result  of  their 
investigation ,  the  following  report,  in  parti 

To  ascertain  the  extent  of  executive  patronage,  the  first  subject  to  which 
the  resolution  directs  the  attention  of  the  committee,  it  becomes  necessary 
to  ascertain  previously  the  amount  of  the  revenue  and  the  expenditure,  and 
the  number  of  officers,  agents,  and  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  or  who  receive  money  from  the  public  treasury,  all  of  which, 
taken  collectively,  constitute  the  elements  of  which  patronage  is  mainly 
composed. 

As  the  returns  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  for  the  year  1834  are  not 
yet  completed,  your  committee  have  selected  the  year  1833  as  being  the  last 
-of  which  complete  and  certain  returns  can  be  obtained. 

The  result  of  their  investigation  on  all  these  points  will  be  found  in  a 
table  herewith  annexed,  which  contains  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
the  revenue  under  the  various  heatls  of  customs,  lands,  post  office,  and  mis¬ 
cellaneous,  for  the  year  1833;  the  expenditures,  for  the  same  period,  arranged 
under  the  various  heads  of  appropriations,  the  number  of  officers,  agents, 
contractors,  and  persons  in  the  employment  of  the  Government,  or  who  re¬ 
ceive  money.from  the  public  treasury.  From  this  table  it  appears  that  the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  revenue  for  the  year  was  §36,667,244,  and  of  the 
disbursements  $22,713,755;  that  the  number  of  officers,  agents,  and  persons 
in  the  employment  of  the  Government,  is  60,294:  of  which’there  belongs  to 
the  civil  list,  including  persons  in  civil  employ,  attached  to  the  army  and 
navy,  12,144;  to  the  military  and  Indian  department  9,643;  to  the  navy,  in¬ 
cluding  marine  corps,  6,499;  to  the  post  office  31,917:  all  of  whom  hold 
their  places  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Executive,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  judicial  officers,  are  liable  to  be  dismissed  at  his  pleasure.  If  to 
the  above  there  be  be  added  39,549  pensioners,  we  shall  have  a  grand  total 
of  100,079  persons  who  are  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  or  dependant 
directly  on  the  public  treasury. 
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But,  as  great  as  is  this  number,  it  gives  a  very  imperfect  conception  of  the 
sum  total  of  those  who,  as  furnishing  supplies,  or  otherwise,  are  connected 
with,  and  more  or  less  dependant  on  the  Government,  and  of  course  liable 
to  be  influenced  by  its  patronage,  the  number  of  whom,  with  their  depen¬ 
dants,  cannot  even  be  conjectured.  If  to  these  bo1  added  the  almost  count¬ 
less  host  of  expectants  who  are  seeking  to  displace  those  in  office,  or  to 
occupy  their  places  as  they  become  vacant,  all  of  whom  must  look  to  the 
Executive  for  the  gratification  of  their  wishes,  some  conception  may  be 
formed  of  the  immense  number  subject  to  the  influence  of  executive  pa¬ 
tronage. 

But  to  ascertain  the  full  extent  of  this  influence,  and  the  prodigious  con¬ 
trol  which  it  exerts  over  public  opinion  and  the  movements  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  must,  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure, 
and  the  number  of  persons  dependant  upon  the  Government,  or  in  its  employ, 
take  into  the  estimate  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  contribute  to  add  to 
force  and  extent  of  patronage.  These,  in  the  regular  course  of  the  investi¬ 
gation,  would  next  claim  the  attention  of  your  committee,  but  as  all,  or  at 
least  a  far  greater  part  of  them,  are  of  recent  origin,  they  will  properly 
fall  under  the  next  head  to  which  the  resolution  directs  the  attention  of  your 
committee,  and  which  they  will  now  proceed  to  investigate. 

Among  the  circumstances  which  have  contributed  to  the  great  increase  of 
executive  patronage  of  late,  the  most  prominent,  doubtless,  are  the  great 
increase  of  the  expenditure  of  the  Government,  which,  within  the  last  eight 
years,  (from  1825  to  1833,)  has  risen  from  $1 1,490,460  to  $22,713,755,  not 
including  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt;  a  corresponding  increase 
of  officers,  agents,  contractors  and  others,  dependant  on  the  Government;  the 
vast  quantity  of  land  to  which  the  Indian  title  has,  in  the  same  period,  been 
extinguished,  and  which  has  been  suddenly  thrown  into  the  market,  ac¬ 
companied  with  the  patronage  incident  to  holding  Indian  treaties,  and  re¬ 
moving  the  Indians  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  and  also  a  great  increase 
of  the  number  and  influence  of  surveyors,  receivers,  registers,  and  others 
employed  in  the  branch  of  the  administration  connected  with  the  public 
lands;  all  of  which  have  greatly  increased  the  influence  of  executive  patron¬ 
age  over  an  extensive  region,  and  that  the  most  growing  and  flourishing 
portion  of  the  Union.  In  this  connexion,  the  recent  practice  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  must  be  taken  into  estimate,  of  reserving  to  individual  Indians  a 
large  portion  ol  the  best  land  of  the  country,  to  which  the  title  of  the  nation 
is  extinguished,  to  be  disposed  of  under  the  sanction  of  the  Executive,  on 
the  recommendation  of  agents  appointed  solely  by  him,  and  which  has  pre¬ 
vailed  to  so  great  an  extent  of  late,  especially  in  the  southwestern  section 
of  the  Union. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  device  better  calculated  to  augment  the  patronage 
of  the  Executive,  and,  with  it,  to  give  rise  to  speculations  calculated^  de¬ 
prave  and  corrupt  the  community,  without  benefit  to  the  Indians.  But  as 
greatly  as  these  causes  have  added  to  the  force  of  patronage  of  late,  there 
are  others  of  a  different  nature,  which  have  contributed  to  give  it  a  far 
greater  and  more  dangerous  influence.  At  the  head  of  these  should  be 
placed  the  practice  so  greatly  extended,  if  not  for  the  first  time  introduced, 
of  removing  from  office  persons  well  qualified,  and  who  had  faithfully  per¬ 
formed  their  duty,  in  order  to  fill  their  places  with  those  who  are  recom¬ 
mended  on  the  ground  that  they  belong  to  the  party  in  power. 
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Your  committee  feel  that  they  are  touching  ground  which  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  of  a  party  character,  and  which,  were  it  possible,  consistently  with 
the  discharge  of  their  duty,  they  would  wholly  avoid,  as  their  object  is  to 
inquire  into  facts  only,  as  contributing  to  increase  the  patronage  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive,  without  looking  to  intention,  or  desiring  to  cast  censure  on  those 
in  power;  but  while  they  would  cautiously  avoid  any  remark  of  a  party 
character,  as  inconsistent  with  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  and  incompatible 
with  the  intention  of  the  Senate  in  directing  the  inquiry,  they  trust  that 
they  are  incapable  of  shrinking  from  the  performance  of  the  important  and 
solemn  duty  confided  to  them,  of  thoroughly  investigating  to  the  bottom  a 
subject  involving,  as  they  believe,  the  fate  of  our  political  institutions,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  country,  by  declining  to  investigate,  fully  and  freely  as 
regards  its  character  and  consequence,  every  measure  or  practice  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment  connected  with  the  inquiry,  whether  it  has,  or  has  not,  been  a 
subject  of  party  controversy. 

In  speaking  of  the  practice  of  removing  from  office  on  party  ground  as 
of  recent  date,  and,  of  course,  comprehended  under  the  causes  which  have 
of  late  contributed  to  the  increase  of  executive  patronage,  your  committee 
are  aware  that  cases  of  such  removals  may  be  found  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  Government;  but  they  are  so  few,  and  exercised  so  little  influence,  that 
they  may  be  said  to  constitute  instances  rather  than  as  forming  a  practice. 
It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  removals  from  office  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  as  a  system,  and,  for  the  first  time,  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  of  testing  the  tendency  of  the  practice,  and  witnessing  the  mighty 
increase  which  it  has  given  to  the  force  of  executive  patronage;  and  the 
entire  and  fearful  change,  in  conjunction  with  other  causes,  it  is  effecting  in 
the  character  of  our  political  system.  Nor  will  it  require  much  reflection 
to  perceive  in  what  manner  it  contributes  to  increase  so  vastly  the  extent  of 
executive  patronage. 

So  long  as  offices  were  considered  as  public  trusts,  to  be  conferred  on  the 
honest,  the  faithful,  and  capable,  for  the  common  good,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  or  gain  of  the  incumbent  or  his  party,  and  so  long  as  it  was  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Government  to  continue  in  office  those  who  faithfully  performed 
their  duties,  its  patronage,  in  point  of  fact,  was  limited  to  the  mere  power 
of  nominating  to  accidental  vacancies  or  to  newly  created  offices,  and  could, 
of  course,  exercise  but  a  moderate  influence,  either  over  the  body  of  the 
community,  or  of  the  office-holders  themselves:  but  when  this  practice  was 
reversed — when  offices,  instead  of  being  considered  as  public  trusts,  to  be 
conferred  on  the  deserving,  were  regarded  as  the  spoils  cf  victory,  to  be  be¬ 
stowed  as  rewards  for  partisan  services,  without  respect  to  merit;  when  it 
became  to  be  understood  that  all  who  hold  office,  hold  by  the  tenure  of  par¬ 
tisan  zeal  and  party  service,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  certain,  direct,  and 
inevitable  tendency  of  such  a  state  of  things,  is  to  convert  the  entire  body 
of  those  in  office  into  corrupt  and  supple  instruments  of  power,  and  to  raise 
up  a  host  of  hungry,  greedy,  and  subservient  partisans,  ready  for  every  ser¬ 
vice,  however  base  and  corrupt.  Were  a  premium  offered  for  the  best  means 
of  extending  to  the  utmost  the  power  of  patronage;  to  destroy  the  love  of 
country,  and  to  substitute  a  spirit  of  subserviency  and  man-worship;  to  en¬ 
courage  vice  and  discourage  virtue;  and,  in  a  word,  to  prepare  for  the  sub¬ 
version  of  liberty,  and  the  establishment  of  despotism,  no  scheme  more 
perfect  could  be  devised,  and  such  must  be  the  tendency  of  the  practice, 
with  whatever  intention  adopted,  or  to  whatever  extent  pursued. 
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As  connected  with  this  portion  of  the  inquiry,  your  committee  cannot 
avoid  adverting  to  the  practice,  similar  in  its  character  and  tendency,  grow¬ 
ing  out  of  the  3ct  of  the  15th  May,  1820,  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  that,  from  and  after  its  passage,  all  district  attorneys,  collectors,  and 
other  disbursing  officers  therein  mentioned,  to  be  appointed  under  the  laws 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  appointed  for  the  term  of  four  years.  The 
object  of  Congress,  in  passing  this  act,  was,  doubtless,  to  enforce  a  more 
faithful  performance  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  disbursing  officers,  by  with¬ 
holding  reappointments  from  those  who  had  not  faithfully  discharged  their 
duty,  without  intending  to  reject  those  who  had.  At  first,  the  practice  con¬ 
formed  to  the  intention  of  the  law,  and  thereby  the  good  intended  was 
accomplished,  without  materially  increasing  the  patronage  of  the  Executive; 
but  a  very  great  change  has  followed,  which  has,  in  the  opinion  of  your 
committee,  defeated  the  object  of  the  act,  and,  at  the  same  time,  added 
greatly  to  the  influence  of  patronage.  Faithful  performance  of  duty  no 
longer  insures  a  renewal  of  appointment.  The  consequence  is  inevitable: 
a  feeling  of  dependance  on  the  Executive,  on  the  part  of  the  incumbent, 
increasing  as  his  term  approaches  its  end,  with  a  great  increase  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  those  who  desire  his  place,  followed  by  an  active  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  occupant  and  those  who  seek  his  place,  followed  by  all  those  acts 
of  compliance  and  subserviency  by  which  power  is  conciliated;  and,  ot 
course,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  number  of  those  influenced 
by  the  Executive  will. 

In  enumerating  the  causes  which  have,  of  late,  increased  executive  pa¬ 
tronage,  your  committee  cannot,  without  a  dereliction  of  duty,  pass  over 
one  of  very  recent  origin,  although  they  are  aware  that  it  is  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  allude  to  it,  in  the  most  delicate  manner,  without  exciting  feelings 
of  a  party  character,  which  they  are  sincerely  anxious  to  avoid:  they  refer 
to  the  increased  power  which  late  events  have  given  to  the  Executive  over 
the  public  funds,  and,  with  it,  the  currency  of  the  country. 

In  considering  this  part  of  the  subject  of  their  inquiry,  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  committee  to  confine  themselves,  exclusively,  to  the  tendency  of  the 
events  to  which  they  refer,  as  increasing  executive  patronage;  avoiding  ail 
allusion  to  motives,  or  to  the  legality  of  the  acts  in  question. 

Whatever  diversiiyvof  opinion  may  exist  as  to  the  expediency  or  the  le¬ 
gality  of  removing  the  deposites,  there  can,  it  is  supposed,  be  none  as  to 
the  fact  that  the  removal  has,  as  things  now  stand,  increased  the  power  and 
patronage  of  the  Executive  in  reference  to  the  public  funds.  They  are 
now,  in  point  oi  fact,  under  his  sole  and  unlimited  control;  and  may,  at  his 
pleasure,  be  withdrawn  from  the  banks  where  he  has  ordered  them  to  be 
deposited,  be  placed  in  other  banks,  or  in  the  custody  of  whomsoever  he 
may  choose  to  select,  without  limitation  or  restriction;  and  must  continue 
subject  to  his  sole  will,  till  placed  by  an  act  of  Congress  under  the  custody 
of  the  laws.  Whether  any  provision  can  be  devised,  which  would  place 
them  as  much  beyond  the  control  of  the  Executive  in  their  present,  as  they 
were  in  their  former  place  of  deposite,  and  which  at  the  same  time  would 
not  endanger  their  safety,  are  points  on  which  your  committee  do  not  deem 
it  necessary  to  venture  an  opinion.  What  addition  this  unlimited  control 
over  the  public  funds,  from  the  time  of  their  collection  till  that  of  their  ex¬ 
penditure,  makes  to  the  patronage  of  the  Executive,  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
According  to  the  report  and  statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
amount  of  the  public  funds  in  deposite  on  the  1st  of  January,  18£4,  was 
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$11,702,905;  and  their  estimated  amount,  on  the  31st  December  last,  was 
$S,695,9S1 ;  making  an  average  amount  for  the  year  of  $10, 199,4*43,  the  use 
of  which,  considering  the  permanency  of  the  deposites,  may  be  estimated  as 
not  of  less  value  to  the  banks  in  which  they  were  deposited  than  four  per 
cent.;  making,  at  that  rate,  on  the  average  amount  in  deposite,  the  sum  of 
$407,977  per  annum.  This  immense  gain  to  these  powerful  and  influential  mo¬ 
nopolies  depends  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Executive;  and  must  give 
him  a  corresponding  control  over  them;  but  this  of  itself  affords  a  very  imper¬ 
fect  view  of  the  extent  of  his  patronage,  dependant  on  his  control  over  the  pub¬ 
lic  deposites.  To  ascertain  its  full  extent,  the  advantages  which  these  banks 
have,  in  consequence  of  the  deposites,  in  circulating  their  notes  and  in  deal¬ 
ing  in  exchanges,  and  the  competition  which  it  must  excite  among  the  banks 
generally  to  supplant  each  other  in  these  advantages,  and,  of  course,  in  Ex¬ 
ecutive  favor,  on  which  they  depend,  and  which  must  tend  to  create,  on 
their  part,  a  universal  spirit  of  dependance  and  subserviency;  the  means 
which  the  deposites  necessarily  afford  to  raise  or  depress  at  pleasure  the 
value  of  the  stock  of  this  or  that  bank;  and  the  wide  field  which  is  conse¬ 
quently  opened  to  the  initiated  partisans  of  power  for  the  accumulation  of 
fortunes  by  speculations  in  bank  stock;  the  facility  which  all  these  causes 
combined  must  give'  to  political  favorites  in  obtaining  hank  accommodations; 
and,  finally,  the  control  which  the  accompanying  power  of  designating  the 
notes  of  what  banks  may,  and  what  may  not,  be  received  in  the  public  dues, 
gives  to  the  Executive  over  these  institutions,  must  be  taken  into  the  esti¬ 
mate,  to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  full  force  of  this  tremendous  engine 
of  power  and  influence,  wielded,  as  things  now  stand,  by  the  will  of  a  single 
individual. 

Your  committee  have  now  enumerated  the  principal  causes  which  have 
of  late  contributed  to  increase  so  greatly  the  patronage  of  the  Executive. 
There  are  others  still  remaining  to  be  noticed,  which  have  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  increase,  and  which  claim  the  most  serious  consideration;  but 
as  they  are  of  an  incidental  character,  it  is  proposed  to  consider  them  in  their 
proper  connection,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  report.  Having  completed, 
under  its  proper  head,  the  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  of  'executive  patronage, 
and  the  cause  of  its  recent  increase,  your  committee  will  next  proceed  to 
investigate  the  deeply  interesting  questions  of  the  expediency  and  practica¬ 
bility  of  its  reduction. 

In  considering  the  question  of  the  expediency  of  its  reduction,  }Tour  com¬ 
mittee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  enter  into  an  elaborate  argument  to  prove 
that  patronage,  at  best,  is  but  a  necessary  evil ;  that  its  tendency,  where  it  is  not 
effectually  checked  and  regulated,  is  to  debase  and  corrupt  the  community ;  and 
that  it  is,  of  course,  a  fundamental  maxim  in  all  States  having  free  and  popular 
institutions,  that  no  more  should  be  tolerated  than  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  proper  efficacy  of  Government.  How  little  this  principle,  so  essential 
to  the  preservation  of  liberty  in  popular  governments,  has  been  respected 
under  ours,  the  view  which  has  already  been  presented  of  the  vast  extent 
to  which  patronage  has  already  attained  under  this  Government,  and  its 
rapid  growth,  but  too  clearly  demonstrate.  But,  as  great  and  as  rapid  as 
has  been  its  growth,  it  may  be  thought  by  some  who  have  not  duly  reflect¬ 
ed  upon  the  subject,  that  it  is  not  more  than  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Go¬ 
vernment  in  its  proper  efficiency,  and  that  it  cannot  be  diminished  without 
exposing  our  institutions  to  the  danger  of  weakness  and  anarchy.  To  de¬ 
monstrate  the  utter  fallacy  of  such  a  supposition,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
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compare  the  present  to  the  past,  in  reference  to  the  point  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

No  one,  capable  of  judging,  will  venture  to  assert  that  the  patronage  of 
the  Executive  branch  of  this  Government,  in  any  stage  of  its  existence, 
from  the  time  it  went  fairly  into  operation,  has  ever  proved  deficient  in 
proper  influence  and  control;  yet,  if  the  present  be  compared  with  any 
past  period  of  our  history,  excluding,  of  course,  that  of  the  late  war,  the 
patronage  now  under  the  control  of  the  Executive  will  be  found  greatly  to 
exceed  that  of  any  former  period.  To  illustrate  the  truth  of  this  remark, 
your  committee  will  select,  for  comparison,  the  years  1S25  and  1833 — the 
former,  because  it  was  thought,  even  then,  by  many  of  the  most  experi¬ 
enced  and  reflecting  of  our  citizens,  that  executive  patronage  had  attained 
a  dangerous  extent;  and  the  latter,  because  it  is  the  latest  period  of  which 
we  have  the  requisite  materials  with  which  to  make  the  comparison.  What, 
then,  is  ihe  comparative  extent  of  executive  patronage,  respective! 3*,  with 
the  short  interval  of  but  eight  years  between  them?  What,  at  these  re¬ 
spective  periods,  was  the  amount  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure?  What  the 
number  of  persons  in  the  employ  of  the  Government  or  dependant  on  its 
bounty?  and  what  the  extent  to  which,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  re¬ 
spective  periods,  the  patronage  of  the  Government  was  brought  to  exert 
over  those  subject  to  its  control?  A  short  comparative  statement  will  show. 

The  income  of  the  Government,  in  all  its  branches,  including  the  post 
office,  was,  in  1825,  $28,147,3S3;  and  in  1S33,  $36,667,274.  The  gross 
expenditures,  including  the  public  debt,  in  1825,  was  $24,814,847;  in 
1833,  $27,229, 3S9.  Excluding  the  public  debt,  it  was,  in  1825,  $12,719,- 
503;  in  1833,  $25,685,846.  The  number  of  persons  employed  and  living 
on  the  bounty  of  the  Government,  in  1825,  55,777;  in  1S33,  100,079. 

Measuring  the  extent  of  the  patronage,  at  these  respective  periods,  by 
these  elements  combined,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  circum¬ 
stances  which,  as  already  shown,  have,  in  this  short  period,  given  such  in¬ 
creased  force  to  executive  patronage,  the  result  of  the  whol~,  in  1825,  com¬ 
pared  to  1S33,  is  as  65  to  89,  making  an  increase  of  upwards  of  36  per  cent. 
If  the  comparative  rapidity  of  this  great  increase  be  examined,  it  will  be 
found  that  it  has  had  a  progressive  acceleration  throughout  the  period.  If 
we  divide  the  period  into  equal  parts  of  four  years  each,  the  increase  in  the 
first  four  years  will  be  found  much  less  ihan  in  the  last  four.  The  increase, 
for  instance,  of  the  revenue  during  the  first  four  years  was  4,616,594  dol¬ 
lars;  and  during  the  last  four  4,906,026  dollars;  of  the  expenditures  during 
the  first  four,  1,873,675  dollars;  and  during  the  last  four  9,313,340  dollars. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  increase  of  patronage,  great  as  it  is,  does  not  ma¬ 
terially  exceed  the  growth  and  population  of  the  country,  with  which,  it  is 
assumed,  that  it  ought  to  keep  pace.  This  view  overlooks  entirely  the  increase 
of  patronage  from  those  circumstances  which  have  so  much  increased  it 
during  the  period  in  question,  as  has  already  been  shown.  If  these  be  taken 
into  consideration;  if,  to  the  increase  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the 
number  dependant  on  Government,  we  add  the  vast  increase  of  execu¬ 
tive  patronage  from  the  immense  public  domain  recently  thrown  into  market; 
the  great  extent  of  Indian  reservations;  the  control  which  the  practice  of 
removal  has  established  over  those  in  office;  and  the  great  addition  to 
executive  power  over  the  public  funds,  and,  through  this,  over  the  bank  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  country,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  instead  of  increasing 
only  36  percent.,  it  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  period  in  question;  while  the 
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growth  and  population  of  the  country  have  probably  not  exceeded  twenty- 
four  per  cent. 

But  your  committee  cannot  agree  that  there  is  any  substantial  reason  why 
executive  potronage  should  increase  in  the  same  proportion  with  the  growth 
and  population  of  the  country.  With  the  exception  of  the  post  office  esta¬ 
blishment,  there  is  no  necessary  connexion  between  the  increasing  growth 
and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  increasing  patronage  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  the  public  establishments  are,  or  ought 
to  be,  stationary,  others  on  the  decrease;  others,  though  necessarily  increas¬ 
ing,  increase  at  a  rate  far  less  than  our  population;  and  yet  we  find  that,  for 
the  last  eight  years,  there  has  been, a  progressive  increase  of  patronage  far 
greater  than  the  growth  and  population  of  the  country. 

But  the  assumption  that  executive  patronage  and  influence  should  in¬ 
crease  in  the  same  ratio  with  the  growth  and  population  of  the  country,  is 
not  less  dangerous  than  it  is  erroneous.  If  this  assumption  be  carried  out 
in  practice,  it  must  finally  prove  fatal  to  our  institutions  and  liberty.  The 
same  amount  of  patronage  and  influence,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and 
population  of  a  country,  which,  in  a  small  State,  moderately  populous, 
would  be  perfectly  safe,  might  prove  fatal  in  an  extensive  and  populous 
community;  just  as  a  much  smaller  military  force,  in  proportion,  wouid 
hold  under  subjection  the  latter  than  the  former.  The  principle  is  the 
same  in  both  cases:  the  great  advantage  which  an  organized  body,  such  as  a 
government  or  an  army,  has  over  an  unorganized  mass — an  advantage  in¬ 
creasing  with  the  increased  difficulty  of  concert  and  co-operation;  and 
this,  again,  increasing  with  the  number  gnd  dispersion  of  those  on  whose  con¬ 
cert  and  co-operation  'resistance  depends;  and  hence,  from  iheir  combined 
action,  both  as  applied  to  the  civil  and  military,  the  great  advantage  which 
power  has  over  liberty  in  large  and  populous  countries — an  advantage  so 
great  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  such  countries  to  defend  the  latter 
against  the  former,  unless  aided  by  a  highly  artificial  political  organization 
such  as  ours,  based  on  local  and  geographical  interests.  If,  to  this  difficulty, 
resulting  from  numbers  and  extent  only,  there  be  added  others  of  a  most 
formidable  character,  the  greater  capacity  in  proportion  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  in  large  communities,  to  seize  on  and  corrupt  all  the  organs  of 
public  opinion,  and  thus  to  delude  and  impose  on  the  people;  the  greater 
tendency  in  such  communities  to  the  formation  of  parties  on  local  and  sepa¬ 
rate  interests,  resting  on  opposing  and  conflicting  principles,  with  separate  . 
and  rival  leaders  at  the  head  of  each,  and  the  great  difficulty  of  combining 
such  parties  in  any  system  of  resistance  against  the  common  danger  from 
the  Government,  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  vast  superiority 
which  that  organized  and  central  party,  consisting  of  office-holders  and 
office-seekers,  with  their  dependants,  forming  one  compact  disciplined  corps, 
wielded  by  a  single  individual,  without  conflict  of  opinion  within  either  as 
to  policy  or  principle,  and  aiming  at  the  single  object  of  retaining  and  per¬ 
petuating  power  in  their  own  ranks,  must  have  in  such  a  country  as  ours 
over  the  people — a  superiority  so  decisive  that  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
whenever  the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Government  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  form  such  a  party,  liberty,  without  a  speedy  reform,  must  inevita¬ 
bly  be  lost.  When  we  add  that  this  great  advantage  of  the  Government 
over  the  people,  of  power  over  liberty,  must  increase  proportionately  with 
the  growth  and  population  of  our  country,  it  must  be  apparent  how  fatal 
would  be  the  assumption,  if  acted  on,  that  patronage  and  influence  should 
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increase  in  the  same  proportion;  and  how  infinitely  dangerous  has  been  the 
tendency  of  our  affairs  of  late,  when,  as  has  been  shown,  instead  of  increas¬ 
ing  simply  inthe  same  proportion,  they  have  advanced  with'a  rapidity  more 
than  double.  So  far  is  the  assumption  from  being  true,  if  we  regard  the 
duration  of  our  institutions  and  the  preservation  of  our  liberty,  we  must 
hiold  it  as  a  fundamental  maxim,  that  the  action  of  the  Government  should, 
with  our  growth,  gradually  become  more  moderate,  instead  of  more  intense; 
a  maxim  resting  on  principles  deep  and  irreversible,  and  which  cannot  be 
violated  without  inevitable  destruction.  Moderation  in  the  action  of  this 
Govern ment,  the  great  central  power  of  our  system,  is,  in  fact,  the  condition 
on  which  our  political  existence  depends.  In  complying  with  this  condition, 
we  but  conform  to  the  principle  which  divine  wisdom  has  impressed  upon 
the  beautiful  and  sublime  system  of  which  our  globe  is  a  part,  and  in  which 
the  great  mass  that  gives  life  and  harmony  and  action  to  the  whole  reposes 
almost  motionless  in  the  centre. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that,  since  1833,  there  has  been  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  decrease  of  revenue,  under  the  act  of  2d  March,  1S33,  known  as 
the  compromise  law,  with  other  preceding  acts,  in  consequence  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  public  debt,  which  would  very  considerably  affect  the  compa¬ 
rison  if  the  year  1834,  instead  of  1833,  had  been  selected;  and  they  have 
to  express  their  regret  that  the  want  of  full  and  accurate  materials  for  the 
former  year  prevents  them  from  furnishing  a  statement  which,  while  it 
would  show  the  decrease,  would  also  show  how  little  the  final  discharge  of 
the  public  debt  has  contributed  to  diminish  either  the  public  expenditure, 
or  the  patronage  of  the  Executive — facts  of  no  small  moment,  as  connected 
with  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  deep  interest  which  the  enlightened  and 
patriotic  took  in  that  great  event,  was  not  to  indulge  in  the  idle  boast  that 
the  country  was  free  from  debt,  but  that  it  would,  as  they  believed,  be  ne¬ 
cessarily  followed  by  the  substantial  blessing  of  reducing  the  public  bur¬ 
dens,  and,  with  it,  the  patronage  of  the  Government;  and  thus,  while  it  re¬ 
lieved  industry,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  strengthen  liberty  against 
power.  Thus  far,  these  anticipations  have  been  but  very  imperfectly,  if 
at  all,  realized.  As  great  as  has  been  the  reduction  of  the  revenue,  it  is 
still  as  great  as  it  was  when  the  debt  exceeded  more  than  0100,000,000; 
and  what  is  more  to  the  point;  what  conclusively  shows  how  much  easier  it 
is  to  discharge  a  public  debt  than  to  obtain  the  corresponding  benefits,  a 
proportionate  diminution  of  the  public  expenditure,  is  the  fact,  now,  whfn 
we  are  free  from  all  debt,  the  public  expenditure  is  as  great  as  it  was 
when  the  debt  was  most  burdensome  to  the  country.  The  only  difference 
is,  that  then  the  money  went  to  the  public  creditors,  but  now  goes  into 
the  pockets  of  those  who  live  on  the  Government,  with  great  addition  to 
the  patronage  and  influence  of  the  Executive,  but  without  diminution  of 
burden  to  the  people. 

Your  committee  will  next  proceed  to  inquire  what  has  been  the  effects  of 
this  great,  growing,  and  excessive  patronage,  on  our  political  condition  and 
prospect? — a  question  of  the  utmost  importance  in  deciding  on  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  its  reduction.  Has  jt  tended  to  strengthen  our  political  institutions, 
and  to  give  a  stronger  assurance  of  perputuating  them,  and,  with  them,  the 
blessings  of  liberty  to  our  posterity?  Has  it  purified  the  public  and  poli¬ 
tical  morals  of  our  country,  and  strengthened  the  ties  of  patriotism?  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  it  tended  to  sap  the  foundation  of  our  institutions;  to 
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throw  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  over  the  future;  to  degrade  and  corrupt  the 
public  morals;  and  to  substitute  devotion  and  subserviency  to  power  in  the 
place  of  that  disinterested  and  noble  attachment  to  principles  and  country 
which  are  essential  to  the  preservation  of  free  institutions?  These  are  the 
questions  to  be  decided;  and  it  is  with  profound  regret  that  your  committee 
are  constrained,  however  painful,  to  say  that  the  decision  admits  of  little 
doubt.  They  are  compelled  to  admit  the  fact,  that  there  never  has  been  a 
period,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Government,  when  there  were  such 
general  apprehensions  and  doubts  as  to  the  permanency  and  success  of  our 
political  institutions;  when  the  prospect  of  perpetuating  them, and,  with 
them,  our  liberty,  appeared  so  uncertain;  when  public  and  political  morals 
are  more  depressed;  when  attachment  to  country  and  principles  were  more 
feeble,  and  devotion  to  party  and  power  stronger;  for  the  truth  of  all  which 
they  appeal  to  the  observation  and  reflections  of  the  experienced  and  en¬ 
lightened  of  all  parties.  If  we  turn  our  eyes  to  the  Government,  we  shall, 
find  that,  with  this  increase  of  patronage,  the  entire  character  and  structure 
of  the  Government  itself  is  undergoing  a  great  and  fearful  change,  which, 
if  not  arrested,  must,  at  no  distant  period,  concentrate  all  its  power  in  a 
single  department. 

Your  committee  are  aware  that,  in  a  country  of  such  vast  extent  and  di¬ 
versity  of  interests  as  ours,  a  strong  Executive  is  necessary;  and,  among 
other  reasons,  in  order  to  sustain  the  Government,  by  its  influence,  against 
the  local  feelings  and  interests  which  it  must,  in  the  execution  of  its  duties, 
necessarily  encounter;  and  it  was  doubtless  with  this  view  mainly  that  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  vested  the  executive  powers  in  a  single  indivi¬ 
dual,  and  clothed  him  with  the  almost  entire  patronage  of  the  Government. 
As  long  as  the  influence  of  the  Executive  is  so  moderate  as  to  compel  him 
to  identify  his  administration  with  the  public  interest,  and  to  hold  his  patron¬ 
age  subordinate  to  the  principles  and  measures  necessary  to  promote  the 
common  good,  the  executive  power  may  be  said  to  act  within  the  sphere 
assigned  to  it  by  the  constitution,  and  may  be  considered  as  essential  to  the 
steady  and  equal  operation  of  the  Government;  but  when  it  becomes  so 
strong  as  to  be  capable  of  sustaining  itself  by  its  influence  alone,  uncon¬ 
nected  with  any  system  of  measures  or  policy,  it  is  the  certain  indication  of 
the  near  approach  of  irresponsible  and  despotic  power.  When  it  attains 
that  point  it  will  be  difficult  to  find,  anywhere  in  our  system,  a  power  suffi¬ 
cient  to  restrain  its  progress  to  despotism.  The  very  causes  which  render  a 
strong  Executive  necessary,  the  great  extend  of  country  and  diversity  of 
interests,  will  form  great  and  almost  insuperable  impediments  to  any  effec¬ 
tual  resistance.  Each  section,  as  has  been  shown,  will  have  its  own  party 
and  its  own  favorites,  entertaining  views  of  principles  and  policy  so  .differ¬ 
ent  as  to  render  an  united  effort  against  executive  power  almost  impossible, 
while  their  separate  and  disjointed  efforts  must  prove  impotent  against  a 
power  far  stronger  than  either,  taken  separately;  nor  can  the  aid  of  the  States 
be  successfully  invoked  to  arrest  the  progress  to  despotism.  So  far  from 
weakening,  they  will  add  strength  to  executive  patronage.  A  majority  of 
the  States,  instead  of  opposing,  will  be  usually  found  acting  in  concert  with 
the  Federal  Government,  and,  of  course,  will  increase  the  influence  of  the 
Executive;  so  that,  to  ascertain  his  patronage,  the  sum  total  of  the  patronage 
of  all  the  States,  acting  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  Executive,  must  be 
added  to  his.  The  two,  as  things  now  stand,  constitute  a  joint  force,  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  resisted. 
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Against  a  danger  so  formidable,  which  threatens,  if  not  arrested,  and  that 
speedily,  to  subvert  the  constitution,  there  can  be  but  one  effectual  remedy; 
a  prompt  and  decided  reduction  of  executive  patronage;  the  practicability 
and  means  of  effecting  which,  your  committee  will  next  proceed  to  consider. 

I  he  lirst,  most  simple,  and  usually  the  most  certain  mode  of  reducing 
patronage,  is  to  reduce  the  public  income,  the  prolific  source  from  which 
it  almost  exclusively  flows.  Experience  has  shown,  that  it  is  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  reduce  the  public  expenditure  with  an  overflowing  treasury; 
and  not  much  less  difficult  to  reduce  patronage  without  a  reduction  of  expendi¬ 
ture;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  most  simple  and  effectual  mode  of  re¬ 
trenching  the  superfluous  expenditure  of  the  Government;  to  introduce  a 
spirit  of  frugality  and  economy  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs;  to 
correct  the  corruption  and  abuses  of  the  Government;  and,  finally,  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  power,  is,  to  leave  the  money  in  the  pockets  of  those  who 
made  it,  where  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  place  it,  and  from  which  it  can¬ 
not  be  removed  by  Government  itself,  except  for  its  necessary  and  indis- 
pensible  wants,  without  violation  of  its  highest  trust,  and  the  most  sacred 
principles  of  justice.  Yet,  as  manifest' as  is  this  truth,  such  is  our  peculiar 
(it  may  be  said  extraordinary)  situation,  that  this  simple  and  obvious  remedy 
to  excessive  patronage,  the  reduction  of  the  revenue,  can  be  applied  only  to 
a  very  limited  extent. 

But  before  they  proceed  to  the  question  of  reducing  the  revenue,  your 
committee  propose  to  show  what  will  be  its  probable  amount  in  future,  as 
the  laws  now  stand;  to  what  limits  the  public  expenditure  may  be  reduced, 
consistently  with  the  just  wants  of  Government;  and,  finally,  what,  with 
such  reduction,  will  be  the  probable  annual  surplus  to  the  year  1842,  when 
the  highest  duties  will  be  reduced  to  20  per  cent,  under  the  act  of  March 
2,  1833;  and  when,  as  the  act  provides,  the  revenue  is  to  be  reduced  to  a 
sum  necessary  to  an  economical  administration  of  the  Government. 

According  to  the  statement  from  the  Treasury  Department,  the  receipts 
of  the  year  1S34,  from  all  sources,  amounted  to  22,584,366  dollars;  of 
which  customs  yielded  $16,105,372;  land  $5,020,940;  the  residue  being 
made  up  of  bank  dividends  and  incidental  items;  and  the  question  now  for 
consideration  is,  what  will  be  the  probable  annual  receipts  from  all  sources 
during  the  next  seven  years,  if  the  income,  as  has  just  been  stated,  is  to  be 
reduced  to  the  economical  wants  of  the  Government;  a  question  which,  from 
its  nature,  can  only  be  answered  by  probable  estimates  and  conjectures,  and 
which,  in  this  case,  is  the  more  difficult  to  be  answered  from  a  defect  of 
data  in  reference  to  the  customs,  the  principal  source  of  revenue.  The 
changes  in  the  rates  of  duties  have  been  so  gieat  latterly,  and  the  period  so 
recent  since  the  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  commenced  operation,  that  it  is 
impracticable  to  resort  to  those  average  results,  deduced  from  long  periods, 
by  which  only  the  temporary  changes  and  fluctuations  of  commerce  can  be 
detected,  and  its  habitual  current  ascertained  and  subjected  to  calculation. 
The  act  of  the  2d  of  March,  1S33,  which  made  the  last  change,  and  on  the 
provisions  of  which  the  estimates  of  the  income  from  the  customs  for  the 
period  in  question  must  be  based,  commenced  its  operation  on  the  first  of 
January,  1834,  and  we,  of  course,  have  the  result  of  but  a  single  year.  From 
a  statement  furnished  by  the  Treasury  Department,  it  seems  that  the  domes¬ 
tic  exports  of  that  year  amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  eighty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  imports,  given  in  round  numbers,  (as  all  the  subsequent 
statements  are,)  to  $125,500,000;  of  which  $23,000,000  were  re-shipped, 
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leaving  $102,500,000  for  the  consumption  and  use  of  the  country,  of  which 
855,000,000  were  of  articles  free  of  duty,  and  847,000,000  of  those  liable 
to  duties;  that  the  gross  estimated  receipts  amounted  to  $15,572,448,  and 
the  net  to  $14,222,448,  leaving  $1,350,000  as  the  expense  of  collection; 
that  the  reduction  of  one-tenth  of  the  duties  above  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
every  two  years,  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  2d  of  March,  1S33, 
,|  amounted  to  $S50,000. 

As  scanty  as  are  these  data,  it  is  believed  that  it  may  be  safely  anticipated 
that  the  average  annual  estimated  income  from  the  customs  for  the  period  in 
question  will  be  equal  at  least  to  the  income  of  the  last  year.  Instead  of  en¬ 
tering  into  all  the  details  through  which  your  committee  have  come  to  this 
conclusion,  which  would  swell  this  report  to  an  unwieldy  size,  they  will 
content  themselves  with  simply  giving  the  results  of  the  causes  which,  as  far 
as  can  be  foreseen,  may  either  increase  or  diminish  the  receipts  of  the  cus¬ 
toms  for  the  next  seven  years,  as  compared  with  the  past  year,  accompanied 
by  a  statement  of  their  probable  effects  in  the  aggregate. 

It  will,  however,  be  previously  necessary  to  inquire  whether  the  estimated 
receipts  from  the  customs  during  the  last  year  in  fact  equalled  the  amount 
which  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  year,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
ought  to  have  produced.  It  is  not  possible,  in  such  an  inquiry,  to  overlook 
the  very  unusual  importation  of  the  precious  metals  during  the  year,  which, 

!  according  to  the  statements  from  the  Treasury  Department,  amounted  to 
$16,572,5S2,  constituting,  to  that  amount,  a  part  of  the  articles  imported  in 
the  year  free  of  duty.  The  reshipment  for  the  same  period  amounted  to 
$1,676,208,  leaving  in  the  country,  of  the  amount  imported,  $14,896,374 — 
a  sum  greatly  exceeding  our  annual  consumption,  which,  in  addition  to  the 
supplies  from  our  own  mines,  probably  falls  short  of  82,000,000.  The  excess 
was  doubtless  caused  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  country,  in  reference  to 
its  currency,  during  the  year;  and  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have 
been  imported  in  goods  of  various  descriptions  for  the  usual  supply  of,  the 
country,  instead  of  gold  and  silver.  Subtracting,  then,  the  two  millions  from 
this  sum,  and  the  balance  from  the  amount  of  the  articles  free  of  duty,  which, 
as  stated,  is  $55,000,000,  it  would  reduce  the  annual  consumption  of  goods, 
free  of  duty,  including  the  precious  metals,  to  $42,103,626;  and  assuming 
that  the  proportion  between  goods  free  of  duties,  and  those  liable  to  duties, 
to  be  as  that  sum  is  to  $47,000,000;  and,  also,  that  the  excess  of  the  supply 
of  gold  and  silver  imported  during  the  year  would,  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  have  returned  in  that  proportion  between  the  dutied  and  the  free 
articles,  it  would  add  to  the  former  $7,133,313,  and,  of  course,  increase  the 
receipts  from  the  customs  in  the  same  proportion;  that  is,  it  would  make  an 
addition  to  them  of  $2,150,000;  and  would  have  raised  the  receipts  from 
customs  during  the  year  from  $14,220,000eto  $16,370,000;  which  last,  it  is 
believed,  may  be  assumed,  at  the  present  rate  of  the  duties,  as  the  probable 
receipts,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  of  an  export  and  import  trade  equal 
to  that  of  the  last  year. 

Let  us  now  inquire  into  the  causes  which  may  tend,  for  the  last  year,  to 
diminish  or  increase  this  estimated  receipt  during  the  next  seven  years, 
and  their  probable  effects,  in  the  aggregate,  on  the  income  from  the  customs. 

The  only  cause,  as  is  believed,  that  will  tend  to  diminish  the  amount,  as 
far  as  can  now  be  foreseen,  is  the  gradual  reduction  of  one-tenth  every  two 
years,  under  the  act  ol  the  2d  March,  1833,  till  the  year  1841,  as  has  been 
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stated.  It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  statement  from  the  Treasury 
already  given,  that  this  reduction  last  year,  on  an  importation  of  §47,000,000 
of  dutiable  articles,  amounted  to  §850,000.  If,  however,  instead  of  that 
amount,  the  importation  of  such  articles  had  been  §54,133,000,  as  it  is  as¬ 
sumed  they  would  have  been  had  not  the  derangement  of  the  currency  pre¬ 
vented,  the  reduction  on  account  of  the  one-tenth  would  have  increased  in 
the  same  proportion,  and  would  have,  of  course,  amounted  to  $975,000. 

Against  this  increased  reduction  there  must  be  set  off  a  probable  gradual 
increase  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  country;  and  with  them,  as  a  ne¬ 
cessary  consequence,  a  corresponding  increase  of  the  imports,  and  with  them 
the  receipts  from  the  customs.  If  we  take  the  six  last  years,  from  1828  to 
1834,  the  last  included,  the  average  annual  increase  of  domestic  exports  in 
the  period  is  nearly  $5,000,000,  of  which  the  increase  in  1833  was  $7,200,000, 
and,  in  1834,  §9,600,000,  making  in  the  last  two  years  an  average  increase 
of  §8,S00,000:  thus  showing  a  much  more  rapid  increase  at  the  end  than 
at  the  beginning  of  the  series.  If  to  this  fact  we  add  the  effect  which  the 
decrease  of  duties  under  the  act  of  the  2d  March,  1S33,  must  have  on  the 
exports,  the  growing  demand  for  the  great  staples  of  the  country,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  fertile  and  fresh  lands  brought  into  market  within  the  last 
five  years  in  the  region  most  congenial  to  the  growth  of  cotton,  it  is  believ¬ 
ed  that  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  the  average  annual  increase  of  our 
domestic  ^exports  for  the  next  seven  years  will  at  least  equal  $6,000,000. 
This  increase  must  be  followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  imports,  and 
with  them,  as  stated,  of  the  receipts  from  the  eustoms.  Assuming  that  the 
proportion  between  the  free  and  dutied  articles,  in  consequence  of  this  in¬ 
crease  of  imports,  will  be  as  has  been  estimated,  it  will  add  to  the  receipts 
from  the  customs  an  annual  increase  of  §1,000,000,  from  which,  however, 
must  be  deducted  §59,000  on  account  of  the  biennial  reduction  of  one-tenth, 
which  would  reduce  the  increase  to  $941,000.  If  this  be  deducted  from 
the  average  reduction  of  one-tenth,  as  above  ascertained,  we  shall  have, 
taking  the  two  causes  together,  the  increase  of  the  customs  from  increased 
imports,  and  the  decrease  from  the  biennial  reduction  of  one-tenth,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  revenue  equal  to  §34,000  annually;  making,  in  seven  years, 
§238,000. 

But  it  must  be  takefi  into  the  estimate,  that  the  increase  of  revenue  from 
the  increase  of  exports  is  annually  added,  while  the  reduction  on  account  of 
the  one-tenth  is  biennially.  Taking  this  into  the  estimate,  the  increase  of 
revenue  on  account  of  the  increase  of  the  exports  over  the  decrease,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  biennial  reduction  of  one-tenth,  will  in  the  seven  years  equal 
$3,298,500;  from  which  take  §238,000,  and  it  will  leave  an  aggregate  in¬ 
crease  over  the  decrease  of  §3,060,500. 

This  conclusion,  however,  rests  on  the  assumption,  that  the  proportion 
between  the  free  and  dutied  articles  will  remain  during  the  period  the  same 
as  is  estimated  for  last  year;  but  it  is  probable  that  the  reduction  of  the  price 
of  the  free  articles,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  th^  duties,  will  greatly 
increase  their  consumption,  and  of  course  have  a  corresponding  effect  in  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  the  dutiable  articles,  and  with  them  the  receipts  into 
the  Treasury.  It  is  however  believed  to  be  a  safe  estimate,  that  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  receipts  from  this  cause  will  be  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
the  texcess  of  the  increase  of  income  from  the  increase  of  exports  over  the 
reduction  of  one-tenth  biennially,  as  has  been  shown,  and  that  it  may,  there- 
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Dre,  be  assumed  with  reasonable  confidence,  if  no  untoward  event  should 
ntervene,  that  the  average  annual  receipts  from  the  customs  will  be  equal  to 
he  sum  of  $16,370,000;  the  sum  which  the  commerce  of  last  year  ought 
o  have  yielded,  as  has  been  shown,  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Your  committee  will  next  inquire  what  will  be  the  probable  amount  of 
eceipts  from  the  public  lands  during  the  period  in  question.  The  receipts 
rom  that  source,  during  the  last  year,  according  to  a  statement  from  the 
Treasury,  equalled  $5,020,940.  This,  however,  probably  greatly  exceeds 
he  permanent  receipts  from  that  source,  as  it  was  caused,  probably,  by  the 
;reat  quantity  of  rich  and  valuable  land  thrown  into  the  market  during  the 
fear.  The  receipts  of  1833  equalled  <g3, 967,682,  and  that  of  the  last  four 
fears  averaged  §3,705,405.  If  we  take  into  consideration  with  these  facts 
he  rapid  increase  of  our  population;  t«he  steady  rise  in  landed  property 
generally;  the  vast  quantity  of  lands  held  by  the  Government,  it  is  believed 
o  be  a  safe  estimate,  that  the  average  annual  income  from  this  source,  during 
he  period  in  question,  will  be  at  least  equal  to  $3,500,000. 

Of  the  remaining  sources  of  revenue,  the  bank  dividends  is  the  only  one 
hat  requires  notice.  They  amounted  in  1833  to  $450,000;'*  and  it  is  pro- 
)able  that  they  will  give  an  equal  annual  income  till  the  expiration  of  its 
charter,  1836;  after  which  time  there  will  a  reduction  from  the  income  of 
[he  Government  equal  to  the  annual  dividends;  but  it  is  believed  by  those 
who  are  most  familiar  with  the  subject,  that  a  retrenchment  in  the  col¬ 
lection  of  the  customs  by  a  reformation  of  that  branch  of  the  administration 
may  be  eflected,  at  least  equal  to  this  reduction.  It  cost  the  Government, 
It  seems,  $1,350,000  to  collect  $14,222,448,  which  is  more  than  equal 
to  nine  per  cent.;  a  rate,  considering  the  facility  of  collecting  this  branch  of 
the  revenue,  and  the  decreased  inducement  to  elude  the  duties  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  great  reduction  in  the  rate  of  duties,  altogether  extravagant. 

If  these  calculations  should  prove  correct,  the  average  income  of  the 
iGovernment  for  the  next  seven  years,  not  including  incidental  items, 
will  equal  $20,320,000,  making  in  the  whole  period  the  aggregate  sum  of 
$142,240,000;  to  which,  if  we  add  the  residue  of  the  Government  slock  in 
the  United  States  Bank,  amounting  to  $6,343,400,  and  which  must  be  paid 
[into  the  Treasury  at  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  and  the  surplus  in  the 
Treasury  on  the  31st  of  December  last;  which,  after  deducting  $2,000,000, 
will  amount  to  $6,6 95J981.  It  will  give  an  aggregate  sum  of  $HS, 679, 381 ; 
which,  divided  by  seven,  will  make  the  average  annual  sum,  subject  to  the 
disposition  of  the  Government  for  the  next  seven  years,  amount  to 
$21,239,911.' 

Such  being  the  probable  average  annual  income  and  means  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  seven  ensuing  years,  the  next  question  which  presents  itself 
for  consideration  is,  What  ought  to  be  the  average  expenditure  for  the  same 
period? 

The  expenditure  for  the  year  1S34,  as  taken  from  the  annual  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  equals  $19,430,373,  and  for  the  preceding 
year  $22,713,753;  deducting  in  both  cases  the  payments  on  account  of  the 
public  debt.  Your  committee  are,  however,  of  the  opinion,  that  these 
amounts  far  exceed  what  ought  to  be  the  expenditure  on  a  just  and  eco¬ 
nomical  scale,  and  that  it  may  be  very  greatly  reduced  without  injury  to 
the  public  service.  They  also  are  of  opinion,  that  to  this  great  and  extra- 


*  The  amount  of  dividends  for  1S34  could  not  be  obtained  from  the  Treasury. 
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vagant  expenditure  may  be  attributed,  in  no  small  degree,  the  disease  which 
now  threatens  so  seriously  the  body  politic.  That  a  just  conception  may  be 
formed  of  this  extraordinary  increase,  they  have  annexed  a  table  of  expen¬ 
ditures  from  the  year  1823  to  1833,  deducting  the  payment  on  account  of 
the  public  debt;  by  which  it  appears,  that  in  this  short  period  of  ten  years 
the  expenditure  has  risen  from  $9,7S4,000  to  $22,713,000,  being  an 
excess  in  the  latter  over  the  former  of  almost  $13,000,000 — a  sum  exeeding 
by  nearly  3,000,000  the  whole  expenditure  of  the  Government  in  1823, 
excluding,  as  stated,  the  public  debt;  and  this,  too,  during  a  period  of  profound 
peace,  when  not  an  event  had  occurred  calculated  to  warrant  any  unusual 
expenditure.  Of  this  enormous  increase  the  greater  part  occurred  in  the  last 
three  years,  in  which  time  the  expenditure  has  risen  nearly  89,000,000, 
which  may  well  account  for  the  present  dangerous  symptoms. 

Your  committee  have  not  time  to  give  that  minute  attention  to  the  ex¬ 
penditures  necesssry  to  determine  what  particular  items  can  or  ought  to  be 
retrenched;  nor  do  they  deem  it  important,  at  present,  to  enter  into  so  labo¬ 
rious  an  inquiry,  even  if  time  did  not  prevent.  It  is  sufficient  for  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  assume,  that  the  expenditure  of  1823  were,  at  the  time,  considered 
ample  to  meet  all  the  just  wants  of  the  Government,  and  that,  so  far  from 
being  a  period  distinguished  by  parsimony,  the  then  administration  were 
thought  by  many  to  be  unseasonably  profuse,  and  were  accordingly  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  systematic  attacks  on  account  of  their  supposed  extravagance.  As¬ 
suming,  then,  the  expenditure  of  $9,78  1,000  to  have  been  ample  at  that  pe¬ 
riod,  the  question  which  presents  itself  is,  What  ought  it  to  beat  present, 
taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  of  increased  expenditures  in  conse- 
.  quence^of  increased  population? 

They  have  already  shown  that  the  Government  cannot  bear  a  permanent 
increase  of  expenditure  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  the  population, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  about  three  percent.,  without  an  increase  of  pa¬ 
tronage  that  must,  in  its  progress,  inevitably  prove  fatal  to  the  institutions 
and  liberty  of  the  country.  On  this  principle,  the  expenditure,  instead  of 
increasing  nearly  thirteen  millions  in  ten  years,  as  it  has,  ought  to  have  in¬ 
creased  much  less  than  three,  and  ought  not,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com¬ 
mittee,  to  have  exceeded  two  millions  at  the  farthest.  Assuming  that  sum 
as  a  liberal  allowance,  and  adding  it  to  the  expenditure  of  1823,  we  shall 
have  the  sum  of  $11,784,000  beyond  which  the  present  expenditure  ought 
not  to  have  passed,  including  the  pensions;  and,  excluding  them,  $10,012,- 
412,  instead  of  $22,713,000,  the  sum  actually  expended.  Of  the  items 
which  compose  the  present  expenditure,  that  for  pensions  constituted,  last 
year,  the  sum  of  $3,341,877.  Considering  the  advanced  age  of  the  pen¬ 
sioners,  there  ought  to  be,  according  to  the  annuity  tables,  a  decrease,  by 
deaths,  of  fourteen  per  cent,  annually,  which,  in  seven  years,  would  diminish 
the  expenditure  on  pensions  from  the  sum  above  mentioned  to  $1,040,802 
annually,  giving  an  annual  average  deduction  of  $328,725;  and  would  reduce 
the  expenditure  on  pensions  for  the  ensuing  sev'fcn  years  to  an  average  sum 
of  $2,048,000.  Add  this  sum  to  $10,012,412,  the  sum  beyond  which  the 
present  expenditure  ought  not  to  extend,  excluding  the  pensions,  and  we 
shall  have  $12,060,412,  as  what  the  annual  average  expenditure  for  the  next 
seven  years  ought  to  be. 

Take  this  from  the  sum  of  $21,239,911,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  will 
be  the  probable  average  annual  means  of  the  Government  for  the  same  pe- 
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Hod,  and  it  would  leave  89, 179,499;  or  in  round  numbers,  for  the  facility 
of  calculation,  nine  millions,  as  the  average  surplus  means  during  the  period 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Government,  on  the  supposition  that  the  expendi- 

Iures  will  be  reduced  to  the  economical  wants  of  the  Government. 

Having  shown  what  will  be  the  probable  surplus  revenue  should  the  ex- 
jenditure  be  reduced  to  its  proper  limits,  the  committee  propose  next  to 
consider  whether,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  revenue  can  be  reduced. 

The  two  great  sources  of  revenue  are  lands  and  customs.  The  others  (not 
including  the  post  office,  which  is  a  particular  fund)  are  of  small  amount. 
After  a  careful  investigation,  your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  act  of 
2d  March,  1S33,  has  reduced  the  duties  on  imports,  with  some  exceptions, 
as  far  as  is  practicable  under  existing  circumstances,  consistently  with  the 
intent  and  spirit  of  the  act. 

The  act  provides,  among  other  things,  that  after  the  31st  day  of  December, 
1833,  in  all  cases  where  the  duties  shall  exceed  twenty  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
one-tenth  part  of  such  excess  shall  be  reduced,  and  in  like  manner,  one-tenth 
part  every  two  years,  till  the  31st  of  December,  1S39;  and  that  on  the  31st 
of  December,  1841,  one-half  of  the  residue  of  such  excess  shall  be  deducted; 
and  on  the  30th  June,  1842,  the  residue.  It  also  provides  that,  till  the  30th 
June,  1842,  the  duties  imposed  by  the  then  existing  law  shall  remain  un¬ 
changed,  except  as  provided  in  the  sixth  section. 

Your  committee  do  not  deem  it  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  it  passed  involves  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  a  pledge 
or  contract,  which  would  forbid  any  alterations  of  its  provisions.  It  is  suf¬ 
ficient  foi  their  purpose  to  state  the  fact,  that  the  act  is  the  result  of  a  com¬ 
promise  between  great  sectional  interests,  brought  into  conflict  under  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  threatened  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  country;  and  that 
it  continues  to  be  the  only  ground  on  which  the  adjustment  of  the  contro¬ 
versy  can  stand.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  disregard  the  provisions 
of  the  act  would  be  to  open  a  controversy  which  your  committee  hope  is 
closed  forever;  a  controversy  which,  if  renewed,  would  do  more  to  increase 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Executive  than  any  other  event  that  could 
occur.  With  the  impression,  then,  that  the  provisions  of  the  act  cannot  be 
disturbed  without  endangering  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  adding  greatly 
by  its  consequences  to  executive  patronage,  your  committee  have  limited 
their  inquiries  to  the  reduction  of  the  duties  on  such  articles  as,  by  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  act,  are  subject  to  be  reduced;  and,  after  a  careful  investiga¬ 
tion,  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  the  reductions,  which  can  be  effected 
consistently  with  the  spirit  of  the  compromise,  are  inconsiderable;  and  that 
to  make  those  that  might,  be  made,  would  require  too  much  time  and  inves¬ 
tigation  to  permit  it  to  be  done  at  this  session,  as  will  appear  by  a  reference  to 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  herewith  annexed ;  but  in  order 
that  the  subject  may  be  taken  up  with  full  information  at  the  next  session, 
they  have  instructed  their  chairman  to  submit  a  resolution  for  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  Senate,  directing  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  report,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session,  what  duties  under  twenty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem  may,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  be  repealed  or  reduced,  with  an  estimate  of  the  probable  amount  of  the 
reduction. 

In  turning  from  the  customs  to  the  public  lands,  your  committee  find 
that  the  difficulty  of  reducing  the  revenue  from  that  source  is  not  less  con- 
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siderable  than  that  from  the  customs.  They  fully  agree  in  that  liberal 
policy  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  that  regards  them  as  the  means  of 
settlement,  as  well  as  a  source  of  revenue;  and  that  they  should  be  disposed 
of  accordingly,  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  diffuse  a  flourishing  and 
happy  population  over  the  vast  regions  placed  under  our  dominion;  a  policy, 
the  wisdom  of  which  is  best  illustrated  by  the  wonderful  success  wiih 
which  it  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  an  essential  maxim  of  this  noble  and 
generous  policy,  that  the  price  of  public  lands  should  be  fixed  so  low  as  to 
be  accessible  to  the  great  mass  of  the  citizens,  and  at  the  same  time  so  high 
as  not  to  subject  them  to  the  monopoly  of  the  great  capalists  of  the  country. 
Your  committee  are  of  opinion  that  this  happy  medium  is  attained  by  the 
present  price;  and,  judging  from  many  indications  of  late,  that  no  conside¬ 
rable  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  price  without  making  them  the  prey  of 
hungry  and  voracious  speculators  and  monopolists,  to  the  great  injury  of 
honest  and  industrious  portion  of  the  community,  as  well  as  to  the  portion 
of  the  country  where  the  lands  may  be  situated.  Be  this,  however,  as  it 
may,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  immediate  effect  of  reduction  would  be 
to  increase,  rather  than  diminish  the  revenue  from  lands,  and,  of  course,  to 
augment  instead  of  reducing  the  public  income. 

To  this  may  be  added  another,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstance,  conclu¬ 
sive  objection  against  the  reduction.  The  reduction  of  the  price  of  public 
lands,  while  it  would  act  in  effect  as  a  bounty  to  the  purchasers  from  the 
Government,  by  enabling  them  to  acquire  more  land  for  the  same  sum  of 
money,  would  act  at  the  same  time  as  a  tax  upon  the  entire  body  of  land¬ 
holders,  who  constitute  the  great  mass  of  our  population — a  tax  on  them 
immeasurably  greater  than  the  bounty  to  the  purchasers. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  in  fact  the  great  land  dealer  of 
the  country,  and,  as  such,  has  the  power,  by  raising  or  reducing  the  price 
of  its  lands,  to  reduce  or  raise,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  value  of  lands 
everywhere,  and,  of  course,  to  effect  in  the  same  degree  the  property  of  the 
landholders  throughout  the  Union.  To  what  extent  any  given  reduction 
of  the  price  of  public  lands  may  effect  the  price  of  lands  generally,  would  be 
difficult  if  not  impossible  to  ascertain.  It  would  be  greater  or  less  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  circumstances.  The  price  of  land  in  the  adjacent  portion  of  the 
country,  or  that  from  which  emigration  principally  flowed,  would  be  re¬ 
duced  nearly  in  the  same  proportion  with  that  of  the  public  lands;  that  is,  if 
the  price  of  public  lands  be  reduced  one  half,  lands  adjacent,  or  lying  in  the 
emigrating  portion  of  the  country,  would  generally  fall  one  half,  while  the 
more  remote  would  be  less  effected,  in  proportion  to  distance  and  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  emigration.  But  it  may  be  safely  assumed,  taking  the  whole 
country,  that  the  actual  fail  in  the  value  of  lands  generally,  in  the  hands  of 
the  holders,  would  greatly  exceed  the  actual  reduction  ot  the  price  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands.  To  illustrate:  if  the  price  of  the  latter  be  reduced  one  half, 
which  at  present  would  be  sixty-two  and  one  half  cents  peracre,  lands  gene¬ 
rally  throughout  the  country  would  be  reduced  in  value  per  acre  much 
more  than  that  sum;  and  if  the  far  greater  quantity  held  by  the  whole  body 
of  land  proprietors,  compared  to  the  quantity  sold  by  the  Government,  be 
taken  into  the  estimate,  some  idea  may  be  formed  how  great  [the  aggregate 
loss  of  the  proprietors  generally  would  be,  on  any  reduction  of  price,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  aggregate  gain  of  the  purchasers.  As  great,  however,  as  it 
must  be,  none  who  know  the  public  spirit  and  enlightened  patriotism  of 
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that  great  and  respectable  portion  of  our  citizens  can  doubt  their  cheerfu 
acquiescence  in  the  sacrifice,  should  the  public  interest,  or  the  fundamenta 
maxim  which  ought  to  govern  in  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands,  require 
it;  but,  otherwise,  it  would  be  a  plain  and  palpable  sacrifice  of  one,  and  that, 
the  largest  portion  of  the  community,  to  the  other,  without  a  corresponding 
benefit.  In  presenting  this  view  it  is  not  the  intention  of  your  committee 
to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  a  graduated  reduction,  as  a  measu 
of  general  policy,  in  the  price  of  such  public  lands  as  have  remained  Ion-* 
in  the  market  unsold,  and  of  which  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  mak¬ 
ing  sale  at  the  present  price,  because  of  their  inferior  quality.  Their  case 
is  very  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  great  body  of  the  public  lands;  but 
as  the  immediate  effects  of  such  reduction  would  obviously  be,  to  raise  in¬ 
stead  of  reducing  the  revenue,  and  would,  of  course,  increase  instead  of 
diminishing  the  difficulty  under  consideration. 

Having  now  shown  that  no  other  reduction  of  the  revenue  can  be  effected 
under  existing  circumstances,  than  the  progressive  reduction  already  pro¬ 
vided  for  by  the  act  of  2d  March,  1S33,  in  either  of  the  great  sources  of  our 
public  income,  with  the  exception  already  stated,  your  committee  will 
next  proceed  to  inquire  whether  executive  patronage  can  be  reduced  by 
reducing  the  expenditures  of  the  Government. 

The  result  of  their  investigation  on  this  point  is,  that,  for  reasons  which 
will  hereafter  be  offered,  a  reduction  of  expenditure  under  existing  circum¬ 
stances  would  tend  to  increase  instead  of  reducing  executive  patronage.  But 
if  it  were  otherwise,  it  would  be  found  utterly  impracticable,  for  reasons 
already  assigned,  to  reduce  the  expenditure  much  below  the  income.  Ex¬ 
perience  has  abundantly  proved  that,  so  long  as  there  is  a  large  surplus  in 
the  Treasury,  the  interests  in  favor  of  its  expenditure  will  ever  be  stronger 
than  that  opposed  to  it;  and  that  no  prudential  consideration,  arising  from 
the  necessity  of  accumulating  funds  to  meet  future  wants,  or  the  hazard  of 
enlarging  executive  patronage,  or  the  danger  of  corrupting  the  political  and 
public  morals  of  the  country  by  useless  and  profuse  expenditure,  or  any 
other  whatever,  are  sufficient  to  resist  the  temptation  to  expend.  If  one 
unworthy  object  of  appropriation  is  defeated,  another,  with  no  greater  claims 
on  the  public  bounty  or  justice,  will  ever  stand  ready  to  urge  its  claims,  till 
the  frugal  and  patriotic  are  wearied  out  with  incessant  and  useless  efforts  to 
guard  the  Treasury.  But  were  it  practicable,  with  an  overflowing  treasury, 
to  bring  the  expenditures  within  proper  limits,  such  is  the  present  condition 
of  things,  that  to  reduce  expenditure  would,  as  has  been  stated,  increase  the 
patronage  of  the  Executive,  and  that  to  an  extent  so  great,  that  no  object  of 
expenditure  can  be  suggested,  having  a  plausible  claim  on  the  justice  or 
bounty  of  the  public,  which  would  tend  half  so  much  to  increase  his  patro- 
nage,  as  leaving  the  public  money  unexpended  to  accumulate  as  surplus  re¬ 
venue  in  the  deposite  banks. 

To  realize  the  truth  of  this  remark,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
deposites  are  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Executive;  that  they  are 
deposited  in  banks  selected  by  him;  that  they  have  the  free  use  of  them 
without  compensation  to  the  public,  and  they  may  be  continued  or  dismissed 
as  depositories  of  the  public  funds,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Executive. 

With  these  facts  before  us,  the  result  must  be  obvious.  To  accumulate 
a  permanent  surplus  revenue  in  the  banks  is,  in  fact,  but  to  add  so  much 
additional  bank  capital — capital,  in  this  case,  exclusively  under  executive 
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control,  without  check  or  limitation;  and,  with  its  increasing  amount,  daily 
giving  to  him  a  greater  control  over  the  deposite  banks;  and,  through  them, 
over  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  generally:  thus  adding  the  deep 
and  wide-spread  influence  of  the  banks  to  the  already  almost  overwhelming 
patronage  of  the  Executive. 

As  the  expenditure  cannot  be  reduced,  the  next  inquiry  is,  whether  some 
object  of  general  utility,  in  which  every  portion  of  the  country  has  an  in¬ 
terest,  may  not  be  selected  as  a  fixed  and  permanent  object  on  which  to 
expend  the  surplus  revenue? 

Your  committee  admit,  that  if  such  an  object  of  expenditure  could  be  se¬ 
lected,  under  a  well-regulated  system  of  disbursements,  established  by  law, 
much  of  the  patronage  incident  to  the  present  loose  and  unregulated  dis¬ 
bursements  might  be  curtailed;  but  they  are  at  a  loss  to  find  such  an  object. 
Internal  improvement  approaches  the  nearest;  but  there  is  opposed  to  it, 

•  with  the  object  in  view,  insuperable  objections.  To  pass  by  the  formidable 
difficulty,  the  long  established  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  constitutionality, 
which  divides  the  two  great  sections  of  the  country,  experience  has  shown 
that  there  is  no  expenditure  so  little  susceptible  of  being  regulated  by  law; 
none  calculated  to  excite  deeper  competition,  or  to  enlist  a  greater  number 
in  its  favor,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  expended;  and,  of  course,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  add  more  to  executive  patronage.  To  these  an  additional  objection  of 
a  recent  origin  may  be  added.  Your  committee  allude  to  the  Executive 
veto  as  applied  to  internal  improvements,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  in¬ 
crease  very  considerably  his  power  and  patronage  in  reference  to  this 
branch  of  expenditure.  The  Executive,  in  his  veto  message,  assumes  the 
ground  that  internal  improvements  may  or  may  not  be  constitutional,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  each  particular  object;  the  distinction  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  function  of  giving  or 
withholding  his  approval  to  acts  of  Congress;  the  practical  effect  of  which 
is  to  draw  within  his  control  the  power  and  influence  which  appertain,  not 
only  to  the  administration,  but  also  to  the  enactment  of  the  law;  and,  of 
of  course,  to  increase  in  the  same  degree  his  influence  and  patronage  in  re¬ 
ference  to  internal  improvements. 

In  making  these  remarks,  the  object  of  your  committee  is  not  to  call  in 
'  question  the  motive  of  the  Executive,  or  his  right  to  draw  what  distinction 
he  may  think  just  and  right  in  the  exercise  of  his  veto  power,  cr  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  the  distinctions  in  reference  to  the  particular  subject  under  con¬ 
sideration;  but  simply  to  exhibit  the  full  extent  of  the  objections  to  selecting 
it  as  the  subjecton  which  to  expend  the  surplus  revenue — objections,  in  their 
nature,  incapable  of  being  wholly  removed  even  by  an  amendment  of  the 
constitution,  were  an  amendment  practicable. 

But  if  no  subject  of  expenditure  can  be  selected  on  which  the  surplus 
can  be  safely  expended,  and  if  neither  the  revenue  nor  expenditure  can, 
under  existing  circumstances,  be  reduced,  the  next  inquiry  is,  what  is  to  be 
done  with  the  surplus  which,  as  has  been  shown,  will  probably  equal  on  an 
average,  for  the  next  eight  years,  the  sum  of  $9,000,000  beyond  the  just 
wants  of  the  Government?  A  surplus  of  which  unless  some  safe  dispo¬ 
sition  can  be  made,  all  other  means  of  reducing  the  patronage  of  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  must  prove  ineffectual. 

Your  committee  are  deeply  sensible  of  the  great  difficulty  of  finding  any 
satisfactory  solution  of  this  question;  but  believing  that  the  very  existence 
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of  our  institutions,  and,  with  them,  the  liberty  of  the  country,  may  depend 
on  the  success  of  their  investigation,  they  have  carefully  explored  the  whole 
ground,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiry  is,  that  but  one  means  has  occurred 
to  them  holding  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  A  few  preliminary 
remarks  will  be  necessary  to  explain  their  views. 

Amidst  all  the  difficulties  of  our  situation,  there  is  one  consolation:  that  the 
danger  from  executive  patronage,  as  far  as  it  depends  on  excess  of  revenue, 
must  be  temporary.  Assuming  that  the  act  of  2d  of  March,  1833,  will  be 
left  undisturbed,  by  its  provisions  the  income,  after  the  year  1842,  is  to  be 
reduced  to  the  economical  wants  of  the  Government.  The  Government, 
then,  is  in  a  state  of  passage  from  one  where  the  revenue  is  excessive,  to 
another  in  which  at  a  fixed,  and  no  distant  period,  it  will  be  reduced  to  its 
proper  limits.  The  difficulty  in  the  intermediate  time  is,  that  the  revenue 
cannot  be  brought  down  to  the  expenditure,  nor  the  expenditure,  without 
great  danger,  raised  to  the  revenue,  for  reasons  already  explained.  How  is 
this  difficulty  to  be  overcome?  It  might  seem  that  the  simple  and  natural 
means  would  be,  to  vest  the  surplus  in  some  safe  and  profitable  stock,  to 
accumulate  for  future  use;  but  the  difficulty  in  such  a  course  will,  on  exa¬ 
mination,  be  found  insuperable. 

At  the  very  commencement,  in  selecting  the  stock,  there  would  be  greats 
if  not  insurmountable  difficulties.  No  one  would  think  of  investing  the  sur¬ 
plus  in  bank  stock,  against  which  there  are  so  many  and  such  decisive 
reasons,  that  it  is  not  deemed  necessary  to  state  them;  nor  would  the  objec¬ 
tions  be  less  decisive  against  vesting  in  the  stock  of  the  States,  which  'would 
create  the  dangerous  relation  of  debtor  and  creditor  between  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  members  of  the  Union.  But  suppose  this  difficulty  surmounted, 
and  that  some  stock,  perfectly  safe,  was  selected,  there  would  still  remain 
another  that  could  not  be  surmounted.  There  cannot  be  found  a  stock, 
with  an  interest  in  its  favor  sufficiently  strong  to  compete  with  the  interests 
which,  with  a  large  surplus  revenue,  will  ever  be  found  in  favor  of  expendi¬ 
tures.  It  must  be  perfectly  obvious  to  all  who  have  the  least  experience, 
or  who  will  duly  reflect  on  the  subject,  that  were  a  fund  selected,  in  which 
to  vest  the  surplus  revenue  for  future  use,  there  would  be  found  in  practice 
a  constant  conflict  between  the  interest  in  favor  of  some  local  or  favorite 
scheme  of  expenditure,  and  that  in  favor  of  the  stock.  Nor  can  it  be  iess 
obvious  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  former  would  prove  far  stronger  than  the 
latter.  The  result  is  obvious.  The  surplus,  be  it  ever  so  great,  would  be 
absorbed  by  appropriations,  instead  of  being  vested  in  the  stock,  and  the 
scheme,  of  course,  would,  in  practice,  prove  an  abortion,  which  brings  us 
back  to  the  original  inquiry,  How  is  the  surplus  to  be  disposed  of  until 
the  excess  shall  be  reduced  to  the  just  and  economical  wants  of  the 
Government? 

After  bestowing  on  this  question,  on  the  successful  solution  of  which 
so  much  depends,  the  most  deliberate  attention,  )rour  committee,  as  they 
have  already  stated,  can  advise  but  one  means  by  which  it  can  be  effected; 
and  that  is,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  authorizing  the  temporary 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  States  till  the  year  1S43; 
'when,  as  has  been  shown,  the  income  and  expenditure  will  be  equalized. 

Your  committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  many  and  fatal  objections  to  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  States,  considered  as  a  part  of 
the  ordinary  and  regular  system  of  this  Government.  They  admit  them  to 
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be  as  great  as  can  be  well  imagined.  The  proposition  itself,  that  the  Go¬ 
vernment  should  collect  money  for  the  purpose  of  such  distribution ,  or 
should  distribute  a  surplus  for  the  purpose  of  perpetuating  takes,  is  loo 
absurd  to  require  refutation;  and  yet  what  would  be  when  applied,  as  sup¬ 
posed^  so  absurd  and  pernicious,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  in 
thbf-pvbs^nt^extraord i na ry  and  deeply  disordered  state  of  our  affairs,  not  only 
useful  "and,  salutary,  but  iudispensible  to  the  restoration  of  the  body  politic 
to  a  soutid  condition;  just  as  some  potent  medicine,  which  it  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  and  absurd  to  prescribe  to  the  healthy,  may,  to  the  diseased,  be  the 
only  means  of  arresting  the  hand  of  death.  Distribution,  as  proposed,  is  not 
for  the  preposterous  and  dangerous  purpose  of  raising  a  revenue  for  distri¬ 
bution,  or  of  distributing  the  surplus  as  a  means  of  perpetuating  a  system  of 
duties  or  taxes;  but  a  temporary  measure  to  dispose  of  an  unavoidable  sur¬ 
plus  while  the  revenue  is  in  the  course  of  reduction,  and  which  cannot  he 
otherwise  disposed  of,  without  greatly  aggravating  a  disease  that  threatens 
the  most  dangerous  consequences;  and  which  holds  out  hope,  not  only  of 
arresting  its  further  progress,  but  also  of  .restoring  the  body  politic  to  a 
state  of  health  and  vigor.  The  truth  of  this  assertion,  a  few  observations 
will  suffice  to  illustrate. 

It  must  be  obvious,  on  a  little  reflection,  that  the  effects  of  distribution  of 
the  surplus  would  he  to  place  the  interests  of  the  States,  on  all  questions  of 
expenditure,  in  opposition  to  expenditure,  as  every  reduction  of  expense 
would  necessarily  increase  the  sum  to  be  distributed  among  the  States. 
The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  convert  them,  through  their  interests,  into 
faithful  and  vigilant  sentinels  on  the  side  of  economy  and  accountability  in 
the  expenditures  of  this  Government;  and  would  thus  powerfully  tend  to 
restore  the  Government,  in  its  fiscal  action,  to  the  plain  and  honest  simpli¬ 
city  of  former  days. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  by  sorpe  that  the  power  which  the  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  States  would  bring  to  bear  against  the  experfditure,  and  its 
consequent  tendency  to  retrench  the  disbursements  of  the  Government, 
would  be  so  strong,  as  not  only  to  curtail  useless  or  improper  expenditure, 
but  also  the  useful  and  necessary.  Such  undoubtedly  would  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  if  the  process  were  too  long  continued;  but  in  the  present  irregular 
and  excessive  action  of  the  system,  when  its  centripetal  force  threatens  to 
concentrate  all  its  powers  in  a  single  department,  the  fear  that  the  action  of 
this  Government  will  be  too  much  reduced  by  the  measure  under  conside¬ 
ration,  in  the  short  period  to  which  it  is  proposed  to  limit  its  operation,  is 
without  just  foundation.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  proposed  measure  should 
be  applied  in  the  present  diseased  state  of  the  Government,  its  effect  would 
be  like  that  of  some  powerful  alterative  medicine,  operating  just  long 
enough  to  change  the  present  morbid  action,  but  not  sufficiently  long  to 
superinduce  another  of  an  opposite  character. 

But  it  may  he  objected,  that  though  the  distribution  might  reduce  all 
useless  expenditure,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  additional  power  to  the, 
interest  in  favor  of  taxation.  It  is  not  denied  that  such  wo«ld  be  its  ten¬ 
dency;  and,  if  the  danger  from  increased  duties  or  taxes  was  at  this  time 
as  great,  as  that  from  a  surplus  revenue,  the  objection  would  be  fatal;  but  it 
is  confidently  believed  that  such  is  not  the  case.  On  the  contrary,  in  pro¬ 
posing  the  measure,  it  is  assumed  that  the  act  of  March  2,  1833,  will  remain 
undisturbed.  It  is  on  the  strength  of  this  assumption  that  the  messure  is 
proposed,  and,  as  it  is  believed,  safely  proposed. 
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It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  distribution  may  create,  on  the  part  of 
the  States,  an  appetite  in  its  favor  which  may  ultimately  lead  to  its  adop¬ 
tion  as  a  permanent  measure.  It  may  indeed  tend  to  excite  such  an  appe¬ 
tite,  short  as  is  the  period  proposed  for  its  operation;  but  it  is  obvious  that 
this  danger  is  far  more  than,  countervailed  by  the  fact,  that  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  authorize  the  distribution,  would  place 
the  power  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  construction,  and  thus  effectually 
prevent  the  possibility  of  its  adoption  as  a  permanent  measuie;  as  it  cannot 
be  conceived  that  three-fourths  of  the  States  will  ever  assent  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  to  authorize  a  distribution,  except  as  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  measure,  applicable  to  jsome  extraordinary  condition  Oi  the  country 
like  the  present. 

Giving,  however,  to  these  and  other  objections  which  may  be  urged,  all 
the  force  that  can  be  claimed  for  them,  it  must  be  remembered  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  not  whether  the  measure  proposed  is  or  is  not  liable  to  this  or  that 
objection,  but  whether  any  other  less  objectionable  can  be  devised;  or 
rather,  whether  there  is  any  other  which  promises  the  least  prospect  cl  leliei 
that  can  be  applied.  Let  not  the  delusion  prevail  that  the  disease,  aiter 
running  through  its  natural  course,  will  terminate  of  itseli,  without  fatal 
consequences.  Experience  is  opposed  to  such  anticipations.  Many  and 
striking  are  the  examples  of  free  states  perishing  under  that  excess  of  pa¬ 
tronage  which  now  afflicts  ours.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  said  with  truth,  that 
all  or  nearly  all  diseases  which  afflict  free  governments  may  be  traced 
directly  or  indirectly  to  excess  of  revenue  and  expenditure;  tne  effect  of 
which  is  to  rally  around  the  Government  a  powerful,  corrupt,  and  suoser- 
Ivient  corps — a  corps  ever  obedient  to  its  will,  and  ready  to  sustain  it  in 
every  measure,  whether  right  or  wrong;  and  which,  if  the  cause  ci  the 
idisease  be  not  eradicated,  must  ultimately  render  the  Government  strongei 

than  the  people.  .  . 

What  progress  this  dangerous  disease  has  already  made  in  our  country,  it  is 
not  for  your  committee  to  say;  but  when  they  reflect  on  the  present  symp¬ 
toms;  on  the  almost  unbounded  extent  of  executive  patronage,  wielded  by 
a  single  will ;  the  surplus  revenue,  which  cannot  be  reduced  within  proper 
limits  in  less  than  seven  years — a  period  which  covers  two  presidential 
elections,  on  both  of  which  all  this  mighty  power  and  influence  will  be 
brought  to  bear;  and  when  they  consider  that,  with  the  vast  patronage  and 
influence  of  this  Government,  that  of  all  the  States  acting  in  concert  with  it, 
will  be  combined,  there  are  just  grounds  to  lear  that  the  fate  which  nas 
befallen  so  many  other  free  governments  must  also  befal  ours,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  some  effectual  remedy  be  forthwith  applied.  It  is  under  this  im¬ 
pression  that  your  committee  have  suggested  the  one  proposal;  not  as  free 
from  all  objections,  but  as  the  only  one  of  sufficient  power  to  arrest  the  dis¬ 
ease,  and  to  restore  the  body  politic  to  a  sound  condition;  and  they  have 
accordingly  reported  a  resolution,  so  to  amend  the  Constitution,  that  the 
money  remaining  in  the  Treasury  at  the  end  of  each  year  ’till  the  1st  of 
January,  1S43,  deducting  therefrom  the  sum  of  2,000,000  dollars  to  meet 
current  and  contingent  expenses,  shall  annually  be  distributed  among  the 
States  and  Territories,  including  the  District  of  Columbia;  and,  for  that  pur¬ 
pose,  the  sum  to  be  distributed  to  be  divided  into  as  many  shares  as  there 
are  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress,  adding  two  for  each  Territory, 
and  two  for  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  that  there  shall  be  allotted  to  each 
State  a  number  of  shares  equal  to  its  representation  in  both  Houses,  and  to 
the  Territories,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  two  shares  each.  Sup- 
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posing  the  surplus  to  be  distributed  should  average  9,000,000  dollars  annu¬ 
ally,  as  estimated,  it  would  give  to  each  share  30,405  dollars;  which  multi¬ 
plied  by  the  number  of  Senators  and  Representatives  of  any  State,  would 
show  the  sum  to  which  it  would  be  entitled. 

The  reason  for  selecting  the  ratio  of  distribution  proposed  in  the  amend¬ 
ment  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  but  little  illustration.  It  is  that  which 
indicates  the  relative  political  weight  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
members  of  the  confederacy  respectively;  and,  it  is  believed,  approaches 
as  nearly  to  equality  as  any  othei  that  can  be  selected.  It  may  be  objected 
that  some  States,  under  the  distribution,  may  receive  more,  and  others  less 
than  their  actual  contribution  to  the  Treasury,  under  the  existing  system  of 
revenue.  The  truth  of  the  objection  may  be  acknowledged,  but  it  must 
also  be  acknowledged  that  the  inequality  is  at  least  as  great  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  disbursements,  and  would  be  as  great  under  any  other  dis¬ 
position  of  the  surplus  that  can  be  adopted. 

But  as  effectual  as  the  distribution  must  be,  if  adopted,  to  retrench  im¬ 
proper  expenditure,  and  reduce  correspondingly  the  patronage  of  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  yet  other  means  must  be  added  to  bring  it  within  safe  limits, 
and  to  prevent  the  recurrence  hereafter  of  the  danger  which  now  threatens 
the  institutions  and  the  liberty  of  the  country;  and,  with  this  view,  your 
committee  have  reported  a  bill  to  repeal  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
act  to  limit  the  term  of  certain  officers  therein  named,  passed  13th  May, 
1820;  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  President  to  la}7  before  Congress,  on  the 
first  of  January  next,  and  on  the  first  of  January  every  four  years  thereafter, 
the  names  of  all  defaulting  officers  and  agents  charged  with  the  col¬ 
lection  and  disbursements  of  the  public  money,  whose  commissions  shall 
he  vacated  from  and  after  the  date  of  such  message;  and  also  to  make  it  his 
duty,  in  all  cases  of  nomination  to  fill  vacancies  occasioned  by  removal  from 
office,  to  assign  the  reason  for  which  said  officer  may  have  been  removed. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  the  same  as  those  contained  in  bill  number 
2,  reported  to  the  Senate  on  the  4th  May,  1S2  6,  by  a  select  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  to  “inquire  into  the  expediency  of  reducing  the  patronage  of  the 
Government  of  the,United  States, and  which  was  accompanied  by  an  ex¬ 
planatory  report,  to  which  your  committee  would  refer  the  Senate;  and,  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  reference,  they  have  instructed  their  chairman  to  move 
to  reprint  the  report  for  their  use. 

But  the  great  and  alarming  strides  which  patronage  lias  made  in  the  short 
period  that  has  intervened  since  the  date  of  the  report,  has  demonstrated 
the  necessity  of  imposing  other  limitations  on  the  discretionary  powers  of 
the  Executive;  particularly  in  reference  to  the  General  Post  Office  and  the 
public  funds,  on  which  important  subject  the  Executive  has  an  almost  un¬ 
limited  discretion  as  things  now  are. 

In  a  government  like  ours,  liable  to  dangers  so  imminent  from  the  excess 
and  abuse  of  patronage,  it  would  seem  extraordinary  that  a  department  of 
suen  vast  powers,  with  an  annual  income  and  expenditure  so  great,  and  with 
a  host  of  persons  in  its  service,  extending  and  ramifying  itself  to  the  remo¬ 
test  point,  and  into  every  neighborhood  of  the  Union,  and  having  a  control 
ove  the  correspondence  and  intercourse  of  the  whole  community,  should 
oe  .permitted  to  remain  so  long  without  efficient  checks  or  responsibility, 
under  the  almost  unlimited  control  of  the  Executive.  Such  a  power,  wield¬ 
ed  bv  a  single  will,  is  sufficient  of  itself,  when  made  an  instrument  of  ambi- 
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tion,  to  contaminate  the  community,  and  to  control,  to  a  great  extent,  public 
opinion.  To  guard  against  this  danger,  and  to  impose  effectual  restrictions 
on  Executive  patronage,  acting  through  this  important  department,  your 
committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  an  entire  re-organization  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  required;  but  their  labor,  in  reference  to  this  great  subject,  has  been 
superseded  by  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office,  which  has  bestowed  so 
much  attention  on  it,  and  which  is  so  much  more  minutely  acquainted  with 
the  diseased  state  of  the  department  than  your  committee  can  be,  that  it 
would  be  presumption  on  their  part  to  attempt  to  add  to  their  recommen- 

But,  as  extensive  and  dangerous  as  is  the  patronage  of  the  Executive 
through  the  Post  Office  Department,  it  is  not  much  less  so  in  reference  to 
the  public  funds,  over  which,  as  has  been  stated,  it  now  has  unlimited  con¬ 
trol,  and  through  them,  over  the  entire  banking  system  oi  the  country. 
With  a  banking  system,  spread  from  Maine  to  Louisiana;  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  utmost  west;  consisting  of  not  less  than  five  or  six  hundred  banks, 
strucrcrlin<r  amon°-  themselves  for  existence  and  gain;  with  an  immense  pub¬ 
lic  fund,  under  the  control  of  the  Executive,  to  be  deposited  in  whatever 
banks  he  may  favor,  or  to  be  withdrawn  at  his  pleasure;  it  is  impossible  lor 
ingenuity  to  devise  any  scheme  better  calculated  to  convert  the  surplus 
revenue  into  a  most  potent  engine  of  power  and  influence;  and,  it  may  be 
added,  of  peculation,  speculation,  corruption,  and  fraud.  I  he  nrst  and 
most  decisive  step  against  this  danger  is  that,  already  proposed,  ol  distri¬ 
buting  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  States,  which  will  prevent  its  growing 
accumulation  in  the  banks,  and,  with  it,  the  corresponding  increase  oi  ex¬ 
ecutive  power  and  influence  over  the  banking  system.  In  addition,  your 
committee  have  reported  a  bill  to  change  the  deposite  banks  at  the  rate  of 
per  cent  per  annum  for  the  use  of  the  public  funds,  to  be  calculated  on  the 
average  monthly  deposites;  to  prohibit  transfers,  except  for  the  purpose  of 
disbursements;  and  to  prevent  a  removal  of  the  public  funds  from  the  banks 
in  which  they  are  now,  or  may  hereafter  be  deposited,  without  the  consent 
of  Congress,  except  as  is  provided  in  the  bill.  The  object  of  the  bill  is  to 
secure  to  the  Government  an  equivalent  for  the  use  of  the  public  funds;  lo 
prevent  the  abuses  and  influence  incident  to  transfer-warrants;  and  to  place 
the  deposite  banks,  as  far  as  it  may  be  practicable,  beyond  the  control  of  the 

Executive.  , 

In  addition  to  these  measures,  there  are,  doubtless,  many  others  connected 

with  the  customs,  Indian  affairs,  public  lands,  army,  navy,  and  other 
branches  of  the  administration,  into  which,  it 'is  feared,  there  have  crept 
many  abuses,  which  have  unnecessarily  increased  the  expend ituies  and  tne 
number  of  persons  employed,  and,  with  them,  the  executive  patronage;  but 
to  reform  which  would  require  a  more  minute  investigation  into  the  general 
Ftate  of  the  administration  than  your  committee  can  at  present  bestow. 
Should  the  measures  which  they  have  recommended  receive  the  sanction 
of  Congress,  they  feel  a  strong  conviction  that  they  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  work  of  carrying  accountability,  retrenchment,  and  economy  through 
every  branch  of  the  administration,  and  thereby  reduce  the  patronage  ot  the 
Executive  to  those  safe  and  economical  limits  which  are  necessary  to  a  com¬ 
plete  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  of  the  system,  now  so  dangerously 
disturbed.  Your  committee  are  deeply  impressed  with  the  necessity  of 
commencing  early,  and  of  carrying  through,  to  its  full  and  final  completion, 
this  great  work  of  reform. 
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The  disease  is  daily  becoming  more  aggravated  and  dangerous;  and,  if  it 
be  permitted  to  progress  for  a  few  years  longer,  with  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  has  of  late  advanced,  it  will  soon  pass  beyond  the  reach  of  remedy. 
This  is  no  party  question.  Every  lover  of  his  country  and  of  its  institu¬ 
tions,  be  his  party  what  it  may,  must  see  and  deplore  the  rapid  growth  of 
patronage,  with  all  its  attending  evils,  and  the  certain  catastrophe  which 
awaits  its  further  progress,  if  not  timely  arrested.  The  question  now  is 
not  how*  or  where,  or  with  whom  the  danger  originated,  but  how  it  is  to 
be  arrested;  not  the  cause,  but  the  remedy;  not  how  our  institutions  and 
liberty  have  been  endangered,  but  how  they  are  to  be  rescued. 
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Table  showing  the  persons  in  the  employment  and  pay  of  the  Executive  Departments  of  the  (Government  of  the  United 
States ,  in  the  years  1825  and  1833,  respectively ;  specifying  the  number  under  each  Department . 
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*  Owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  Treasury  building  by  fire,  in  1S33,  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  revenue 
cutters  in  the  year  1825,  cannot  be  ascertained.  The  number  for  this  service  in  1833,  is  453. 
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Statement  of  the  expenditures  for  the  support  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States ,  ( including  payments  on  account  of  pensions ,  and  ex¬ 
clusive  of  payments  on  account  of  the  public  debt,)  from  the  year 
1823  to  the  year  1833. 


\ 

Year, 

Amount. 

1823 

• 

$9,784,154  59 

1824 

- 

- 

10,32S,14 4  71 

1825 

m 

ms 

11,490,459  94 

1826 

•• 

- 

13,062,316  27 

• 

1827 

«•» 

Ca 

12,653,095  65 

1S28 

• 

- 

13,296,041  00 

1829 

- 

«• 

12,659,490  62 

1830 

•• 

13,229,533  33 

1831 

■a 

- 

13,S64,067  90 

1832 

m 

16,516,3SS  77 
% 

1833 

\ 

* 

22,713,755  11 

From  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  on  the  subject  of  the  Duties  and 
amount  of  Revenue  from  Impost  and  Public  Lands. 

Treasury  Department, 

January  26,  1835. 

Sir:  In  reply  to  yours  of  the  24th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  a 
list  of  all  the  articles  which  now  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty,  supposed  to  be 
less  than  twenty  per  cent. 

Annexed  is  another  list  of  all  articles  which  now  pay  a  specific  duty; 
but  very  few  of  which  it  is  believed,  if  that  duty  was  computed  ad  valorem, 
would  be  introduced  at  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  But  on  this  point  no 
great  certainty  can  be  attained,  as  the  specific  duty  would  probably  be  more 
or  less  than  twenty  per  cent,  in  sundry  cases,  on  the  same  article  at  the  same 
date,  as  the  invoice  price  of  it,  when  purchased  and  imported  from  different 
places,  might  show  a  different  value,  cost,  &c.,  attached  to  the  same  de¬ 
scription  of  merchandize.  By  a  correspondence  with  some  of  the  large 
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ports,  however,  and  a  few  weeks’  delay,  a  calculation  could  be  made  of  the 
rate  of  percentage  on  the  articles  paying  specific  duties,  during  any  parti¬ 
cular  period,  and  the  result,  when  ascertained,  could  be  communicated  to 
the  committee,  provided  it  would  not  be  too  late,  and  they  request  it  to  be 
done. 

In  respect  to  the  next  inquiry,  as  to  the  reduction  or  repeal  of  duty, 
“having  a  due  regard  to  the  manufacturing  interest,”  which  would  be  made 
on  the  articles  ascertained  to  pay  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  I  would  ob¬ 
serve,  that,  in  order  to  answer  this  with  any  great  degree  of  accuracy,  it 
must  first  be  decided  which  of  the  articles  now  paying  specific  duties  ought 
to  be  included  in  those  paying  less  than  twenty  per  cent.  But  taking  it  for 
granted  that  none  of  them,  of  much  importance,  should  be  so  included,  the 
list  of  articles  already  ascertained  to  pay  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  consist 
in  part  of  such  that,  undoubtedly,  the  duty  on  that  part  might  be  wholly  re¬ 
pealed  without  affecting  materially  any  domestic  manufacture  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Those  articles  included  in  that  part  consist  chiefly  of  almond  paste, 
amber  and  composition  beads,  balsams,  cosmetics,  Brazil  pebbles,  Bristol 
stone,  calomel,  tartar  emetic,  gold  lace,  and  various  essential  oils.  But  the 
amount  that  the  revenue  would  probably  be  annually  diminished  by  such 
reduction  must  be  very  trifling,  not  exceeding  in  all,  it  is  estimated,  over 
sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  residue  of  the  articles  which  are  ascertained 
to  pay  less  than  twenty  per  cent.,  are  such  that  the  redution  or  repeal  of 
the  duty  on  them  would  probably  be  deemed  to  affect,  more  or  less,  some 
interest,  either  agricultural  or  manufacturing.  But  without  a  thorough  and 
somewhat  extensive  inquiry  into  facts,  so  as  to  see  whether  any  particular 
manufacture,  with  which  they  compete  or  are  connected,  could  be  carried 
on  successfully,  after  a  total  repeal  or  further  reduction  of  the  present  duty, 
any  estimate  or  opinion  would  be  very  uncertain  and  of  little  value.  Such 
an  inquiry,  however,  will  be  instituted,  and  the  results  presented  at  the 
earliest  day  practicable,  if  the  committee  desire  it. 

My  present  impressions  are,  that  on  those  articles,  with  the  exception 
of  the  different  kinds  of  clothes,  linen,  woollen,  silk,  and  hair,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  manufacture  of  lead,  the  duties  on  which  could  not 
probably  be  reduced  at  present  with  propriety,  a  reduction  could  be  made 
in  respect  to  some  of  them,  and  in  a  few  cases  an  entire  repeal  might  take 
place  without  material  injury.  But  the  whole  duties  now  collected  on  the 
others  would  not  be  found  to  be  so  large  as  to  make  a  small  reduction  of 
them  in  some  cases,  and  an  entire  repeal  of  them  in  others,  very  important 
in  their  bearing  on  the  whole  amount  of  our  annual  revenue. 

It  is  believed,  from  the  best  data  nowin  possession  of  the  department, 
that  any  judicious  reduction  on  the  others  would  not  annually  be  likely  to 
exceed  two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  an  important  circumstance,  in  connexion  with  this  subject,  that  the 
whole  value  of  articles  paying  ad  valorem  duties,  whether  above  or  below 
twenty  per  cent.,  has  fallen  rapidly  under  the  present  tariff,  as  in  1832  it 
exceeded  fifty- two  millions,  in  1833  was  about  forty-nine  millions,  and  in 
1834  fell  to  about  thirty-four  millions.  Indeed,  although  our  whole  im¬ 
portations' during  the  last  three  years  have  so  greatly  increased,  yet  those 
paying  duties  of  any  kind,  ad  valorem  or  specific,  have  diminished  from 
about  sixty-three  millions  in  1832,  to  about  fifty-five  millions  in  1833,  and, 
as  far  as  ascertained,  to  only  about  forty-seven  millions  in  1834. 
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The  amount  of  the  sales  of  land  in  the  4th  quarter  of  1834,  as  requested 
in  the  note  added  the  24th  instant,  to  your  letter  of  the  10th  instant,  is  as¬ 
certained,  so  far  as  practicable  from  the  present  returns,  to  have  been  about 
$1,944,465;  and  which,  as  most  of  the  auction  sales  are  in  the  last  quarter, 
considerably  exceeds  the  whole  sales  in  both  the  two  previous  quarters. 

The  other  inquiry  in  that  postcript  as  to  the  balance  in  the  Treasury  on 
the  last  day  of  December,  1S35,  can  be  answered  with  considerable  acci  - 
racy,  though  the  returns  are  not  all  yet  completed.  I  he  nominal  balance 
of  money  on  hand  was  about  $S, 695,981,  of  which  the  unavailable  funds 
were  about  $1,150,000,  and  the  appropriations  outstanding  on  the  same 
day,  not  now  subject  to  be  carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  and  not  yet  paiu, 
were  about  $7,128,123,  leaving  an  effective  balance  of  $417, S5S  for  any 
new  objects. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

LEVI  WOODBURY, 
Secretary  of  Treasury. 

Hon.  John  C.  Calhoun, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  Executive  Patronage. 
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